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discrimination I should make with many reservations ;
Poetry like that of Pope's speaks more to reason than to
emotion, while much of the poetic prose of the Bible is
addressed above all to the feelings.

1 Man that is born of a woman, hath but a short time
to live, and is full of misery. He cometh up, and is cut
down like a flower ; he fleeth as it were a shadow, and
never continueth in one stay/

' He will not suffer thy foot to be moved : he that
keepeth thee will not slumber. Behold, he that keepeth
Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep/

1 Set me as a seal upon thine heart, as a seal upon
thine arm: for love is strong as death ; jealousy is
cruel as the grave : the coals thereof are coals of fire,
which hath a most vehement flame/

Many passages, however, could be quoted to support
the tentative suggestion that the bid of imaginative
Prose is above all a bid to our imaginative reason. There
is, for instance, Hamlet's beautiful, idiomatic, ironic
speech: * What a piece of work is a man ! ' which is,
perhaps, the finest passage of English Prose which was
ever written. Indeed, to this mood or temper of our
reason, irony seems specially congenial; and were I
ever tempted to dogmatize, I should be inclined to say
that an ironic way of writing is the one to which Prose
is peculiarly adapted. I could instance among the ancients
the irony of Plato, of Tacitus, and Lucian, and among the
moderns the irony of Hamlet and of Falstaff, of Pascal,
of Burton, Sterne, and Fielding, of Voltaire, of Swift,
and of Gibbon, who was perhaps a greater artist than he
knew.

Irony, however, is little to the taste of most readers,
who do not much care to laugh at themselves and other
people. This way of writing has, however, as Saintsbury
pointed out, one advantage; the liking for it is one